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15. NATIONAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA
The Indian nationalists * of to-day claim the whole of India
as the Indian national territory to be ruled by the one and
indivisible Indian nation. The moderates more or less recognize
that this unity is largely due to British rule and influence, while
the radicals contend that it is a spontaneous outcome of Indian
history, and that the British have but delayed and hindered its
growth by withholding political freedom, by economic exploita-
tion, and by stirring up dissensions among the Indians. Their
opponents argue that India is not suitable to form one single
national state because her population consists of many peoples
different in language, race, religion, customs and traditions.2
She is not a country but a continent like Europe, which could
never be united in one single state. Moreover, they used to say,
the present unity of India is more or less the product of British
rule and could not subsist without this bond, especially with-
out the support of the British army and navy, and of the
British administration as an umpire between contending parties.
Lastly, they allege that the economic and cultural backwardness
of the great majority of the Indian peoples precludes for the time
being their full independence.
The idealizing picture of India's past, drawn by certain
Indian historians in order to support the charges against the
British, is greatly disputed.3 Great conquerors have for short
periods united almost the whole of India under their mainly
nominal overlordship, but they have not attempted to weld the
different parts together to a national unity, nor has their rule
unintentionally had this effect. There were some great and
beneficent rulers but quite predominantly the history of India
alternated between unlimited despotism and complete anarchy,
and frequently the people were in a state of boundless misery.
In particular, the conditions which prevailed in the time of
1 We designate the Indian national movement as " Nationalist " because this is the
generally accepted name, though we feel great reluctance in describing Gandhi's
political attitude by the same name as Hitler's.
2 The linguistic survey of India states that there were 179 languages and 544
dialects.   The diversity is mitigated, however, by the widespread use of languages of
communication such as Urdu, Hindi, Tamil and English.     Urdu is a mixture of
Hindi with Persian and Arabic elements and the Moslems regard it as their common
language, while the Hindus prefer Hindi.   Tamil, the lingua franca of south India,
belongs to a quite different group.   Among the educated classes English is generally
used, and even Congress, the nationalist organization, predominantly used it for their
assemblies until quite recent times.
9 Cf. Guy Wint in Sir G. Schuster and G. Wint, India and Democracy, 1941, p. 17,
asd Modem India and the W&t, edited bv L. O'Mallev. IQAI. chan. L